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DISCUSSION. 

Mysticism and Grotjp-Feeling. 

A passage in Dr. T. H. Procter's article on "The Motives of 
the Soldier" in this Journal of October last — an article more 
enlightening than anything else I have seen on the subject — 
moves me to a word of comment. "The curious fact," he says, 
"is that this hatred (of everything German) was not an individual 
but an army emotion. I am aware that this is the language of 
mysticism but I know no other to report the fact as it presents 
itself to me." (P. 42.) Mystical, I suppose, is something unin- 
telligible, incomprehensible (though real), the usual experiences 
being in the religious field. One feels united with the object of 
his worship, loses his self-identity, is rapt. "It is no longer I 
that live, but Christ that liveth in me" is a classic statement of it. 
The individual is ordinarily thought of as one thing and his God 
another — how then can they be united? It seems mysterious 
when they are. Saint Paul even speaks of two becoming one in 
marriage as a mystery. The essential thought is that of a loss of 
separate being. 

The interesting thing, as Dr. Procter brings home to us, is that 
war furnishes a parallel phenomenon. "As an individual," he 
says, "the British soldier had not it in him to be vindictive. But 
in the mass it was quite different. The British army hated the 
German army with a blind, furious, killing hatred." That is, the 
individual merged himself in his group, was practically lost in it, 
became its voice, hand or organ. This was also the experience 
more or less (sometimes more) of civilians at home. Caught up 
by the national spirit, they were for the time being Englishmen or 
Americans or Germans first, and individual human beings only 
secondarily. And they hated individuals of enemy groups not as 
individual human beings, but as Germans or Englishmen or 
Americans (as the case might be). There might be no personal 
ill-will, there might be even friendliness, and yet as enemies 
(members of the enemy groups), they hated them and were ready 
to kill them. Under these circumstances they could have said 
with literal truth, "not I, but my group lives in me," and of the 
enemy, "not he, but his group lives in him." Nietzsche, straight- 
seeing psychologist as he was, speaks of the "impersonal hate," 
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the "cold-blooded killing with good conscience," normally 
belonging to war. He remarks in general that one hates more, 
more violently, more innocently as a patriot than as an individual 
— and war, of course, is one of the manifestations of patriotism, 
a group-phenomenon altogether (private killing is murder, not 
war). 

And there is another ordinary experience in which self-tran- 
scendence appears — morality, which is the antithesis of the vio- 
lence and hate characteristic of war. Morality, as it originally 
developed, and in the main still exists, is conformity to the 
mores of the group to which one belongs. It has its meaning only 
within a group. In moral action and sentiment one in principle 
takes the side of the group and its requirements (mores) as against 
any inconsistent impulses that arise within one — one judges from 
the group's standpoint, becomes, as Nietzsche observes, a "col- 
lective individual." Morality is, in his terse definition, "the 
group (Heerde) instinct in the individual" — that is, ruling in 
him. In it one becomes one with the group, its function, organ. 

But if "mysticism" has these very ordinary, commonplace 
exemplifications, is it really mysticism any longer? Is it not so 
far something intelligible, comprehensible, natural, even neces- 
sary — could war or morality exist without it? And do we per- 
haps only speak of mysticism (at least in these non-religious con- 
nections) as we have made an unnatural, or at least unhistorical, 
severance of the individual from his group in the first place? 
Indeed, is it possible that individuals in any proper and high 
sense are the end of the social process rather than present at the 
beginning? So Nietzsche thought, and we once find him saying 
accordingly that individuals are less likely to lose their balance 
and be insane than groups, parties, peoples, periods. And this 
leads to the question whether there may not be a going down as 
well as a going up in mystical feeling. 

William M. Salter. 
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